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excitement of seeing the proofs of the illustrations arrive and of finally
holding the first bound copy in his hands. His Mother had written the
book in order to pay for keeping his nurse till he was five years old in-
stead of four; and, though, when the additional year ran out, he had
been desolated to see his nurse leave, he had quickly been reconciled to
the change by the intimate companionship that his Mother had given
him during the years that had followed. Night by night, while she was
putting him to bed, she had told him, in brief instalments, the history of
Britain from Caesar's landing to the Battle of Waterloo, and the child
had been readily receptive to this gracious impact of the parochial history
of the Western country in which he had happened to be born. Yet that
morning in A.D. 1898 on which those mighty suns the Egyptiac, Baby-
Ionic, and Syriac civilizations swam into his ken in all their overwhelm-
ing grandeur was the decisive moment in the intellectual experience of
this young watcher of the skies of History; for the advent of these
hitherto unknown heavenly bodies shook him out of the Yin-state of
receptivity into a Yang-movement of curiosity which, happily for him,
was still a flowing tide on the i5th September, 1952, more than fifty-four
years later.

Omnes
Restinxit Stellas, exortus ut aetherius sol.1

The epiphany of those civilizations of the first and the second generation
took the light out of such commonplace planets as the parochial his-
tories of ephemeral nations spawned in a parvenu Western World. The
shallow landlocked waters of Lake Tenochtitlan could no longer satisfy
the soul of a seeker after new worlds when once he had stared at the
Pacific.

The child flung himself upon the Ocean,2 and from that time onwards
its expanse continued to open out in front of him faster than his ship's
prow could cleave the ever widening waters. His inquiries whether
Mexico was part of the United States and whether the Persians were
Muhammadans were referred by his Mother to his Father. At school his
awakened curiosity led him to relive Herodotus's experience of breaking
his way into the new world of the Achaemenian Empire, and to explore
two marooned enclaves of Christendom, Georgia and Abyssinia. At
the university it led him to break into the new world of the Far East,
via the Great Eurasian Steppe, in the footsteps of his fellow Franks
John of Piano Carpini, William of Rubruck, Marco Polo of Venice, and
their living successors Sven Hedin the Swede and Aurel Stein the Hun-
garian,3 and to acquaint himself with the career of the renegade Ottoman

1  Lucretius: De Rervm Naturd, Book III, II, 1043-4.

2  In A.D. 1952 the writer's earliest surviving memory was a recollection of having
taken and carried out, at the age of two, on the beach at Abersoch in Wales, a decision to
run into the sea in order to find out what would happen. What did happen was that Jiis
nurse ran in after him, pulled him out, and, in the act, sprained her ankle. There was no
benevolently officious nurse to pull him back from the intellectual plunge that he made,
six years after that, into the ocean of History.

3  The writer could still recapture the excitement to which he had been moved at
the time by a lantern-lecture that Sir Aurel Stein had given at Oxford, in the great hall
of the Examination Schools, at some date while the writer was an undergraduate (stuc&a
exercebat A.D. 1907-11). The panoramas of huge snow-covered mountain ranges would